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_ be considered final, and that on the request either of 


Vererinary Examinations at SHows. 


At the recent Council meeting of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England a recommendation from 
the Veterinary Committee was brought up :—‘ That 
the present system of veterinary examination in the 
Society’s show yards should be discontinued, and 
that in future no animal in the horse and cattle 
classes should be admitted to the showyard unless 
accompanied by a certificate, signed by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon, of freedom from contagious 
disease, and in the case of horses, from hereditary 
disease also.”” This proposal, if adopted, will un- 
doubtedly facilitate the task of admitting animals to 
the show ground and save the Society’s veterinary 
inspectors a lot of hurried work. We hope it will 
not lead to disputes. A certificate is only an expres- 
sion of opinion, not a statement of facf in many 
cases, and we all know how experts differ. The 
Horse Show at Islington, when the horses were ad- 
mitted on a certificate of soundness, was not always 
a safe place at which to purchase when the buyer 
accepted the certificate produced by the owner. Ex- 
hibitors seemed to think the document was a mere 
form and deeply resented refusal on the part of a 
veterinary surgeon to write a certificate. Writing a 
certificate for an exhibitor carries no legal responsi- 
bility to the show authorities, to purchasers, or to any 
one except the person who pays for the opinion. We 
would suggest that if the Society would supply all 
intending exhibitors with forms of certificate and 
collect them on the entrance of the animal to the 
show that greater security for accuracy would be 
obtained than if the certificates were left in the 
possession of the exhibitor. This would prevent the 
document being used for any other purpose than ad- 
mission to the show, and it would be available after- 
wards in case of dispute. 

We suppose that the proposed certificate would not 


the judges or the competitors a re-examination 
would be made by the Society’s appointed veterinary 
officers. 

Meat Inspectors. 


The Veterinary Journal for November contains a 
Spirited article on “Meat Inspection and the Sani- 
tary Institute.” It is devoted almost entirely to 
showing that the Editor of T'he Veterinary Kecord 
possesses neither morality, logic, nor common-sense. 
mentions that veterinary surgeons are 
“nha y fit and suitable persons to inspect meat. It 
ne to discuss this subject in a column or 
we refrain from comment. On the first | 
bef Sday of December the whole question will be 

‘tore the Central V.M.S. when they meet at 10, Red 


“PROFESSOR AXE ON TUBERCULOSIS 
IN COWS. 


We have this week reprinted from the Journal of 
the British Dairy Farmers Association, an abstract of 
a report by Professor Axe. Like another Professor, 
our author gives no encouragement to legislation but 
arrives at a conclusion that “ voluntary effort’’ is 
the most advisable course. All voluntary efforts are 
good for the individual stock-owner who adopts 
them, but no voluntary effort can possibly control a 
contagious disease to any useful extent so long as 
the majority of persons decline to take really useful 
precautions. 

Professor Axe leads off with two theories, with 
which his facts and conclusions seem to tally. We 
say ‘‘seem to ’’ because we believe that another con- 
clusion can be logically arrived at from the same 
figures. 

The first hypothesis is this—‘‘ The theory that the 
spread of consumption in animals, as in man, is 
for the most part due to the inhalation of germ in- 
fected dust in confined places has now received 
general if not universal acceptance by veterinary 
pathologists.”” This theory is certainly not univer- 
sally accepted by clinical observers, who recognise the 
much more direct and obvious method of infection 
due to the passage of living bacilli from the mouth of 
diseased animals to the food, and thus to the interior 
of the neighbouring animals. Ingestion we are cer- 
tain is a method of infection. Inhalation is only a 
theory dear to bacteriologists. 

The second statement is—‘‘ That sunlight and air 
are the natural enemies of the bacillus tuberculosis 
has likewise become an accepted fact.’’ This is 
firmer ground. We have no intention of disputing 
the statement, but it may be the basis of erroneous 
inferences. The use Professor Axe makes of it is, in 
his own words :—‘‘ With these two facts in view (the 
inhalation theory of infection and the destructive 
action of sunshine and air) it was deemed of the first 
importance to consider, as fully as possible, if, and to 
what extent, the several herds concerned in the en- 
quiry had been exposed to the one or the other con- 
ditions, or to both, and how far, if at all, the result 
of the test was in accord with the state of environ- 
ment in the particulars referred to.”” From this we 
infer that the Professor started his investigation with 
@ preconceived theory, and that his results were such 
that he was confirmed in the truth of his assumption. 
The work done covered a careful investigation, 
assisted by the tuberculin test, on nine different 
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eel sure the Society will welcome every all. 


herds of cows. Very minute details are given in 
the full report but space prevents us quoting them 
The result is given in the following table :— 
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Herd. No. of Cows. Per cent. of Reactions. 
1 94 43°4 
2 83 3°6 
3 74 71:4 
4 60 76°9 
5 48 30°3 
6 41 0-0 
7 36 90°9 
8 20 20°0 
9 17 0:0 


These figures show that disease differed consider- 
ably in its prevalence. In herds No. 6 and 9 there 
were noanimals that reacted to the tuberculin test. 
In herd 7 over 90 per cent. reacted. In herd 2 only 3 
per cent gave a reaction. The condition of each 
herd is given in our abstract. The inference drawn 
by Professor Axe is—‘‘ Herds 9 and 6 were bred on 
the farm, and led an exclusively out-door life through- 
out the year. Night and day, summer and winter 
they were in the open, either at pasture or in the 
yards, and not a single animal reacted to the test 
era From a consideration of the foregoing state- 
ment it will be seen how strikingly the influence of 
shed life on the propagation of tuberculosis is brought 
out, and conversely how an exclusive out-door exist- 
ence and judicious management is capable of assuring 
absolute freedom from the disease.” 
At first sight the inference, that the prevalence of 
tuberculosis seems to be due simply to life in sheds 
and its absence to life in the open, seems demonstra- 
ted. Many agricultural papers have indeedyaccepted 
this conclusion. When, however, the ‘acts are 
looked into we find there are other factors—factors 
which warrant a different conclusion. 1!t is quite 
trne that herds 6 and 9 which showed no reaction 
were kept all the year round in the open air, whilst 
herd 7, with 90 per cent. of reactions, was kept all 
the year round in sheds. The healthy herds—‘ were 
bred on the farm.” In other words they were not 
submitted to the risk of infection by the introduction 
of cows from outside. Thisimmunity from infection 
was often noted during the prevalence of pleuro- 
pneumonia in herds which were kept up by home- 
breeding. They renained healthy because infection 
was not introduced. The spread of a contagious 
disease may be affected by sunshine and air or by 
overcrowding and bad ventilation, but the essential 
factor is the introduction or non-introduction of the 
causal organism. The freedom from disease in herds 
6 and 9 was due, not to open air existence, but to 
absence of the introduction of infection. To insist 
on the value of open air and to say nothing of the 
spread by contagion is to mislead people who do 
not critically read the reports presented to them. 
Herd 7 showed 90 per cent. of reactions. The herd 
was kept constantly in sheds. It was replenished by 
promiscuous purchase, and the cows when done milk- 
ing were sent to the butcher. The heavy percentage 
of infected animals in this herd was not due solely 
to life in the shed. Who knows how often a diseased 
cow was introduced by purchase, and thus supplied a 
new scurce of infection? Probably all these cows 
were old when bought in and we know that in pro- 
portion to age so infection increases. Again is it not 
clear that, irrespective of the buildings, this herd once 


infected must for ever remain infected. The sheds 
were never empty, and one case of disease introduced 
would spread so that every future purchase even if 
healthy had only to stay long enough to be contamina. 
ted—not by the building but by the diseased herd 
in it. 

The open air notion is dangerous when it loses 
sight of the essential—contagion. What is of most 
importance for all advisers to insist on is—contagion. 
And this is a word Professor Axe has hardly men- 
tioned. 

Herd 2 showed only 3°6 per cent. of reactions, 
although housed all the winter. This comparative 
freedom cannot be credited to sunshine and open air, 
because six months in sheds is quite long enough to 
have had its effects. The explanation of the com- 
parative health is due to the owner’s management. 
He and his father before him had been careful to 
promptly expunge from the herd any animal ex- 
hibiting the least sign of unthriftyness.”’ The 
clinically diseased were removed and, doubtless, most 
of them before they were dangerously infective. 
Here again the direct prevention of contagion was the 
cause of little disease. It is not stated whether this 
herd wasall home bred, but it may well be that such 
a factor also existed and thus avoided the introdue- 
tion of diseased animals. 

Sunlight and air are not of themselves sufficient 
to prevent the spread of tuberculosis. In New- 
Zealand the Chief State Veterinarian, Mr. Gilruth, 
has shown that tuberculosis prevails among catile 
never huused, and submitted to as much sunshine as 
the most favoured animals of this kingdom. Sur- 
light, fresh air, cubic space, good feeding, etc., un- 
doubtedly are factors affecting the spread of tuber- 
culosi:, but they are all secondary to the suppression 
of living centres of disease. The surroundings of 
animals may be made inimical to the spread of con- 
tagion but the control of a contagious disease re 
quires direct attention to the sources of infection. All 
advice which makes a primary importance of the 
surroundings and leaves unnoticed the living infec 
and infecting source, i.e. the tuberculous animal— 
is bad advice. 

Herds 9 and 6 contained no disease, because none 
was introduced—the whole were bred on the farm 
and not housed. 

Herd 2 contained only three per cent. of reactels 
because care was taken to expunge every animal show: 
ing signs of clinical disease. 

Herd 7 contained 90 per cent. of disease because 
the whole of the cows were constantly kept with in- 
fected and infective animals in their midst. The 
greatest obstacle to State regulations for the cout 
of bovine tuberculosis is expense. One of the ™ 
expensive changes would be the rebuilding of sb 
necessary if the cubic space mania were allowed 
prominent a place. We know from the fact that ” 
Queen’s herd was about as badly infected as any 
the country, that cubic space has little effect a 
the spread of infection in sheds. Professor —t 
researches corroborate this fact, and local author! 
would do well to recognise that it is not so mu¢ a 
housing as the presence of diseased animals tha 
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long as nine out of every ten owners will do nothing 
without compulsion, the essential duty of veterin- 
arians is to insist upon the absolute necessity of State 
regulations. 

Uppers. 


Professor Axe devoted special attention to this im- 
portant point. He found a considerable quantity of 
udder disease, but apparently very little of a tubercu- 
lar nature. In this he differs from the observers who 
at Aberdeen and in Lancashire have recently pub- 
lished the result of careful research. Messrs. Mc- 
Lauchlan Young and Walker found ‘‘ that of all the 
cows examined there were almost 10 per cent. which 
had tuberculous udders.”” Dr. Percival, at the Lan- 
cashire County Asylum, found 84 per cent. of the 
cows on their farms tuberculous, and 8 per cent. with 
tuberculous udders. 

Professor Axe found 11 per cent. of cows had soie 
udder disease, but *‘ in the great majority of cases the 
changes noted in the udders were the result of in- 
flammatory action.” 


A DEFERRED FRACTURE. 


I was much interested to-day in reading W. H.’s 
observations on the above, and it occurred to me that 
a short account of a case bearing on the subject, 
which happened in my own practice, might not be out 
of place. 

_The subject was a dark bay vanner, in poor con- 
dition owing to a neglected schirrous cord. I deter- 
mined on excision of the obnoxious abnormality and 
had the animal cast. On exposure of the scrotal 
region I found I had no small thing to contend with. 
However, I forged ahead, but the operation was a 
tedious one owing to my being singlehanded, the 
Immense size of the tumour, and the amount of 
hemorrhage. I had the animal quite an hour on 
her back, and just as I was within ‘‘ reach of home ” 
the horse made a violent struggle which was accom. 
panied by a report similar to the discharge of a pistol, 
the man at the near fore leg exclaiming that the leg 
was broken. I took no notice of the remark but 
finished my operation and then let loose the quadru- 
ped. Quite contrary to my expectations ] was 
agreeably surprised to find my patient move away 
apparently sound. I ordered him a warm drink, as 
I thought a drink would not be out of place after such 
a rough journey, and gave particular instructions to 
the horse-keeper that the animal was not to be moved 
out of the stall until ordered by me. 

The horse a day or two afterwards naturally was 
Very stiff and as a consequence did not lie down which 
Was Just exactly what I wished for. I still had my 
eye on the near fore limb. I did not sling him, the 
Poagpad from the operation was going on all right and 

€ animal fed. 

Calling one day about a fortnight after the above 
pe — the horse-keeper called my attention to 
om ae on the near fore arm about the middle of 

radius. As at this stage I had not whispered to 


and I would send him some powders.” At the same 
time I gave the strictest orders that the animal was 
not to be moved out of the stall, as I felt assured that 
the slightest exertion on the part of the horse would 
result in a fractured and displaced bone. 

After two months, and many exhortations on the 
part of the owner to let him take ‘“‘ Sharper ”’ out, I 
ordered his release, and to-day, now over a year since 
the occurrence of the above, the animal is ‘‘ hale and 
hearty,’’ doing good work but with a swelling on 
near fore arm. 

I leave my readers to form their own conclusions ; 
as regards myself I feel perfectly clear, viz., that the 
radius of the near fore arm was fractured but not 
displaced, and that the long rest consequent on the 
serious operation which entailed stiffness and quietude 
were the saving factors. 

The owner is now aware why “‘ Sharper”’ was kept 


so long a prisoner, and many a good laugh we have 
had over the horse, that although not ‘“ having the 
best of feet was the proud possessor of a good 
heart.” 


Cnuas. A. Squarr, M.R.C.V.S. 
Guildford Villa, Reigate. 
‘November 6th. 


the owner that I i i 
; suspected anything wrong with 
limb, I merely advised the attendant to ‘ foment 


YEW TREE POISONING. 


Having read the short article by Mr. F. G. Heath, 


re yew tree poisoning, I was rather struck by his 
scepticism as to the poisonous nature of the yew. 
Having had several cases of yew poisoning during 
the last twenty years, I can speak from practical ex- 
perience. 


The horse is very susceptible to the toxin of the 


yew, so rapid is its action that I have only once been 
in time to see the animal alive. One case was when 
a horse was ploughing. At one end of the field was 
a yew tree in the hedge and the horse had nipped bits 
off as he turned round at that end. The result was 
that at the close of the day the horse commenced to 
stagger, and died before they could get him home; 
and I do not suppose that there would be more yew 
eaten than in the case related by Mr. Ryder. 


| had a case of poisoning ina thoroughbred mare 


where the animal had been led out to graze under some 
yew trees, and! have no doubt that the water dripping 
from the trees had some of the toxin in solution. 
The symptoms were griping pain and staggering gait. 
This animal recovered. It is possible there may 
have been some detached leaves amongst the grass, 
but I could not find any. I have seen many cases of 
poisoning in cattle, but they can, no doubt, eat more 
yew than the horse without fatal results. There is 
no doubt that half-dead leaves are more poisonous 
than fresh ones. When I have made post-mortem 
examinations on horses and cattle after eating yew 
I have invariably found a lot of undigested leaves. I 
have no doubt that yew berries would be poisonous to 
horses and cattle if eaten in large enough quantities, 
but of course the percentage of berries to leaves is 
small. The toxin in the fruit is said to exist in the 
seeds. Like Mr. Heath I have not eaten yew berries 
myself to test their action on the human system. I 
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am quite satisfied that they are poisonous if eaten in 
any quantity. A case is related of a child dying after 
eating them, before medical aid could be obtained. 
(See page 49 in Sowerby and Johnson’s ‘“‘ Poisonous 
Plants.”’) 
The symptoms of yew poison are narcotic-irritant 
and I think the heart and vascular system is much 
affected. the temperature always being much below 
normal in fatal cases. 
Gerorce Epwarp Nasu. 
Richmond, Yorks. 
November 6th. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


On tae Urinary or DomesticaTED ANIMALS. 
—By Dr. M. Kummer. 


In this article the doctor discusses the occurrence, 
origin, physical properties, and chemical composition 
of urinary calculi. 

The causes of urolithiasis are not yet exactly known. 
Several theories have been advanced and thrown 
aside again. Boerhave, Ebstein, and others think 
that a lithiatic diathesis occurs which is conditional 
on a singular deviation of metabolic assimilation and 
excessive formation of urine and oxalic acid. 
Maschka does not accept this but believes urinary 
calculi are due to circulatory disturbancgs. This 
author states that out of 136 persons suffering from 
urolithiasis 131 also suffered from considerable de- 
rangement of circulation. In veterinary literature 
only one case of urethral calculus has been written 
about in which, at the same time, the circulatory 
apparatus was affected. 

Of the extraneous causes of urolithiasis the pene- 
tration of foreign bodies into the urinary tract plays 
a small in animals. Experience only calls to 
mind three cases. In two, cows, a fine needle and a 
blade of straw, and in one dog a flint were found in 
the middle of the urinary calculi. Most frequently 
in the urinary tract structures arise to favour stone 
formation, ey. crystals of urea, degenerated epithe- 
lial cells fibrin coaguli, necrotic fatty tissue, and dead 
parasites. 

The author opines that the occurrence of foreign 
bodies can only give the impulse to the formation of 


urinary calculi if the materials for the formation of . 


stone are present in a saturated solution state. 
Afterwards the food takea up must have a great in- 
fluence on the abnormal process. 

In neighbourhoods whose inhabitants partake of 
sour home grown wine and bad sour beer urinary 
calculi occur almost as an epidemic in men. 

In one of the authors’ collected tables on the influ- 
ence of fodder in the formation of stone in animals, 
it is pointed out that in sheep affected with stone 
concurrent nourishment rich in phosphates, had been 
chiefly given in the form of abundance of oats. In 
two cases in which the stones were analysed they were 
found to be phosphatic in nature. 

Feeding largely on potatoes, beet, brewers grains 
etc. is also noticed as a cause of silicate stones in 
cattle. Further, drinking water rich in chalk and 


magnesia furthers formation of stone. Also mode of 
employment and climate may be set down as causes 
of urolithiasis. The size of stones do not bear direct 
relation to the time taken up in their formation, as the 
experiments of Studensky prove. ae 


2XTRACTS FROM A REPORT ON TUBERCU- 
LOSIS IN DAIRY COWS AND THE 
TUBERCULIN TEST. 


By Professor WortLEy Consulting Veterinary 

Surgeon to the British Dairy Farmers’ Association. 

Having regard tu the intense interest and alarm 
recently awakened by the large prevalence and mortality 


resulting from tuberculosis in man and its alleged rela- 
tion with meat and milk, the Council of the British 
‘Dairy Farmers’ Association resolved to submit the 
general consideration of the question to a committee, 
with a view to some more definite understanding as to 
the possible extent to which tuberculosis exists in dairy 
cattle, and especially as an affection of the udder or 
milk-gland. As a result of recommendations to the 
Council, I was instructed to submit to the tuberculin 
test as many herds as could be dealt with at a cost not 
exceeding one hundred pounds. It was also required 
that the milk-gland of all the inoculated cows be care- 
fully examined, and the milk of such as were found to 
be diseased submitted to bacteriological inspection by 
Mr. Lloyd and to physiological test by myself. It was 
likewise provided that Mr. Lloyd should submit some 
of the milk of reacting animals in each herd to chemical 
analysis. 
THEORIES. 


The theory that the spread of consumption in animals, 
as in man, is for the most part due to the inhalation of 
germ-infected dust in confined places has now receiv 
0 if not universal acceptance by veterinary patho 

ogists. 

That sunlight and air are the natural enemies of the 
bacillus tuberculosis has likewise become an_ accep 
truth. With these two facts in view it was deem of 
the first importance to consider, as fully as possible, if, 
and to what extent, the several herds concerned in th 
inquiry had been exposed to the one or the other condi: 
tions, or to both, and how far, if at ali, the result of the 
test was in accord with the state of their environment '0 
the particulars referred to. 


Herps EXAMINED. ' 


The management of dairy cattle in different districts 
is subject to considerable variation, depending for the 
| most part on conditions of climate and soil, proportio® 
of arable to pasture land, and may be also to the “~ 
ot accommodation afforded for housing of stock. 5 
systems generally adopted would seem to come under 

one of the three following heads :—1. Constant confine 
/ment day and night throughout the whole milking 
period, as occurs in town byres ; 2. Housing wit a 
| longer or shorter turn-out in the course of the day e, 
‘ing winter, and at pasture night and day in the por wel 
3. A constant out-door life, night and day, throug’ 
‘the year. In the nine herds under consideration or 4 

ples of the two extreme systems of complete out- ae . 
_and complete in-door life, will be found, as well as° 
| presenting various combinations of the two. éned in 
1, comprising 93 cows and 1 ball are 
' sheds for seven monthsin the year. In summer” by the 
| turned to pasture at 5 o’clock p.m., and brought nt) 
sheds in the early morning, where they remain a rage 
p.m. again. The sheds on this farm afford an @ 
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cubic space of 473ft. per cow. Of the 93 beast inoculated 
43'4 per cent reacted. 

Herd 2 contains 76 cows and 7 bulls. The cows lead 
an out-door life night and day from May to November, 
and are also turned out for varying —_s during the 
day throughout the winter season. Here the sheds are 
low and of a somewhat primitive character. They are, 
however, open on one side to the yards. In winter the 
opening is partly closed by means of hurdles loosely drawn 
with straw, through and above which there is ample pro- 
vision for a large influx of air. Of the 83 animals ino- 
culated, only 36 per cent. reacted. In this case the 
owner attributes his comparative freedom from tubercu- 
losis in great measure to the care which has for years 
been exercised in promptly expunging from the herd any 
animal exhibiting the least sign of unthriftiness or want 
of constitutional vigour; as he put it “Our herd, al- 
though a good useful lot of pedigree stock are not of the 
ultrafancy order, but bred with a special eye to the 
double purpose of feeding and milking. The price we 
obtain for our produce is fairly remunerative, but not 
extravagant. e have therefore no compunction about 
getting rid of an animal whether it be young or old, if it 
does not ‘come up to our standard of robustness of con- 
stitution—a point to which I and my late father have 
always attached the greatest importance.” In this con- 
nection it is both interesting and instructive to turn to 
ragraph 16 of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
uberculosis, 1898, which points out that “One very 
serious feature in the distribution of this disease in its 
prevalence among high-class pedigree stock,” and further 
observes that this does not appear to arise from any 
greater predisposition to the disease among highly-bred 
animals, but partly because that, owing to the high value 
of certain strains, cows are retained for breeding pur- 
poses much longer than would be the case in ordinary 
stock, and partly because, when young they are com- 
monly subjected to more artificial treatment than less 
valuable stock.” 

Herd 3 contains 74cows. Here the system of manage- 
ment adopted is to confine the herd in sheds throughout 
the winter, except for a few minutes during the day, 
when they are turned into an open yard. In summer 
they are out at pasture night and day for about five 
months. The sheds, although differing somewhat from 
each other, are spacious and well kept, and allow an 
average air space for each animals of 462 cubic feet. Of 
this herd 71°4 per cent. reacted to the test. 

Herd 4 comprised 59 cows and one bull. In winter 
they are constantly confined to the byres night and day, 
and in summer out at pasture. The sheds provided an 
average of air-space for each animal to the extent of 
596 cubic feet. Of the 59 animals 76.9 per cent. reacted 
to the test. 

Herd 5 comprised 47 cows and one bull. The winter 
management consisted in housing the cows during the 
— and night, and turning them out each day 
Seo —m tol p.m. In summer they were out at pas- 
; ght and day. The sheds on this farm provided air 

pace to the extent of 480 cubic feet per cow. The re- 


the = 6 contained 41 cows, all of which were bred on 
ra tm, and, in point of aaa pn present a strik- 

s contrast to the herds referred to above, in so far that 
ieee: to lead a purely out-door life, both 
iditie an hy winter and summer. It was only in very 
yards a er they were removed from the pastures into 
shed ’ w ‘ld they enjoyed such protection as an open 
animals had afford. The only acquaintance these 
which th 2 with byres was at milking times, during 

path “J were fed, and then returned to the pastures. 
ment of ee contrast observed in the mode of treat- 
tuberen|; is herd is also observed in the result of the 
In test which, in every instance, failed to produce 


Herd 7 comprised 36 cows, contained in a double shed, 
which gave to each animal about 500 cubic feet of air 
space. Here the system of management was to buy in 
fresh cows from time to time, keep them forward in 
flesh, and at the expiration of their milking period, selk 
them out fat to the butcher. Once in the shed they con- 
tinued in confinement night and day until they ceased to 
milk to a profit. In contrast with herd 6 the test marked 
outin this case over 90 per cent. of the whole as tuber- 
culous. In view of such a pronouncement on a herd, 
every one of which was looking a picture of health, it was 
not surprising that the owner should require some proof 
of the accuracy of the test, and determine upon the slaugh- 
ter of two of the reacting cows. <A few days later this was 
done, with the result that in both instances the lungs 
and their adjacent lymph glands, were in parts crowded 
with tubercules in all phases of growth and degenera- 
tion. 

Herd 8 numbered 20 cows. The three sheds afforded, 
respectively, 864, 768, and 459 cubic feet of air space per 
cow. In regard to housing and out-door conditions, 
those in the service of the dairy were out in the pastures 
day and night until Christmas, excepting such as calved 
down after October, which were taken into the sheds at 
night from that time, and turned out during the day. 
After Christmas all the cows were in the sheds at night, 
and in the pastures or yards in the daytime. In summer 
they were out altogether. Four animals reacted in this 
herd, or 20 per cent. of the whole. 

Herd 9 comprised 17 cows, which, like herd 6, were 
bred on the farm, and led an exclusively, out-door life 
throughout the year. Night and day, summer and winter, 
they were in the open, either at pasture, or in the yards, 
and, in conformity with the result cbtained in herd 6, not 
a single animal reacted to the test. 

showing the percentage of reections in each 
erd :— 


Herd No. Reactions per cent. 
1 94 43°4 
2 83 3°6 
3 74 71°4 
4 60 
5 48 30°3 
6 41 
7 36 90°9 
8 20 20°0 
9 17 


From a consideration of the foregoing statement it will 
be seen how strikingly the influence of shed-life on the 
ropagation of tuberculosis is brought out, and, converse- 
y, how an exclusively out-door existence and judicious 
management is capable of assuring absolute freedom from 
the disease. 

The total of reactions (90°9 per cent.) which appear in 
herd 7 under circumstances of constant confinement is 
but the expression of a pernicious system of ‘treatment 
which is manifested in all the rest in proportion as it is 
practised. In other words, the prevalence of tuberculo- 
sis in dairy herds is found by this inquiry to be greater in 
yogeenen to the amount of confinement they undergo, 
while its entire absence is seen to be a conspicuous 
feature of a more natural existence. These results are 

recisely in accord with common experience of the mode 
in which the disease is spread, and present for considera- 
tion a problem of the first importance in regard to 
measures of prevention, and suppression of the disease. 
That an exclusive out door existence of milch stock is 
not inconsistent with successful dairy farming is beyond 
dispute, but how far conditions would be found to favour 
the adoption of such a system as a general practice it is 
to say. As I have already suggested, climate 
and soil in some districts would offer a serious obstacle 
to winter stocking of pasture land, but there still re- 
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mains the alternative of open yards to fall back upon, 
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sideration of all the bearings of this important question 
one is driven tu the conclusion that of the various ob- 
stacles to the suppression of tuberculosis in cattle, shed 
life is the most serious of all. 
It follows from this that the eradication of the disease 
is very much in the hands of the dairy farmer and stock- 
breeder, and it remains with them to decide as to how 
far confinement can be curtailed or abandoned for a i 
more natural and wholesome existence without material 
loss. As a means of eradicating-tuberculosis the out- ( 
door system of management has the merit of simplicity | 
and economy, and contrasts favourably with the vexa- t 
tious, costly, and impossible formule which from time 
to time have been put forward as “rational methods” of a 
suppression. As to how far it is capable of being 9 f 
adopted is a which must be left to dairy 
farmers themselves to decide when all the facts and 
circumstances of their particular herd and holding have 
been considered. 

While protection against contaminated meat and milk 
is demanded in the interests of public health, it still 
remains that foul sheds and general disregard of the 
fundamental principles of hygiene are, like foul dwel- 
lings, the chief factors in the spread of tuberculosis. 
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DISEASES OF THE UDDER. . 
Of the 461 cows concerned in the inquiry, 51,orll [i g 
tl 
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which, while affording more protection, would in some 
measure meet that other and more universal objection— 
the extra requirement of food and the diminished supply 
of milk incidental to exposure of cow stock to a low 
temperature. There is a widespread opinion among 
those who have practised the system of close housing 
that the loss upon the yield of milk in the practice re- 
ferred to would be prohibitive. Those, however, who 
adopt the open-air management aver that “ the shortage 

ti of milk is compensated for by the much greater cleanliness 
of the milk, the healthiness of the cows, and the less 
expense and trouble in looking after them.” 

o what extent the milk supply of cows bred and 
reared, and maintained under more natural conditions, 
would be influenced by a low temperature I am unable 
to say, but that it would be considerably less marked 
than in those which after being habitually housed are 

; subjected to temporary exposure, might reasonably be 
expected. I have elsewhere pointed out the pernicious 
effects of close housing and other artifices of domestica- 
tion in the production of abortion and_parturient 
apoplexy in the cow herds of the country, and [ have no 
doubt that a return to the more natural system of 
management indicated above, would, if supplemented by 
the judicious employment of tuberculin and isolation of 
the sick, materially aid in the suppression of bovine tuber- 
culosis, and greatly diminish the prevalence of other 
serious ailments affecting our cow stock. 

Table showing proportion of reacting animals in sheds 
of different capacities :— 


per cent., were found to have some disease of the milk 
gland of one kind or another, and of the number so 
affected, 27, or 55 per cent., reacted to the tuberculin 
test. The following table shows the number of cows in 


Shed. No. of Cows. Cubic Space. No. Reacted. | each herd, and the number of reacting animals, among 
: . vo 16 or 58 percent. | those whose udders were diseased :— hi 
3 ” ) Herd. No.of Cows. Diseased Udders. Reactions. bi 
” » 9 1 93 14 9 & 
4 12 462 alu 9 76 4 0 re 
5 36 462 29,83 12 8 
6 59 596 th 
12,,55 5 47 0 0 
8 9 490 dy 
9 19 532 10 ,, 52 
” » 9 7 36 2 2 | 
10 30 416 8 20 3 0 
From the above it will be seen how little protection 9 16 0 0 ‘h 
against tuberculosis cubic space affords under existing 
conditions of cow sheds. The highest percentage of re- 461 51 27 _ pc 
actions in the ten sheds is shared by No, 3 with the In 10 of the 51 cases referred to above, the milk from e wt 
greatest cubic space (644 ft.) and No. 5 with the least | the diseased glands was abnormal, and variously alte we me 
space but one (462ft.). Of the ten sheds the average | in character, some specimens being whey-like in appear 4 k 
space amounts to 529 cubic feet. If we take the five sheds ance, and others consisted of a mixture of curd and pus ag ee 
above the average, and compare the number of reacting | (matter) suspended in a turbid fluid, and others, agall, && £0 
animals in them with those in the five sheds below the | were mainly pus. In the great majority of cases the 3 sh. 
average it is found that while in the former there are 55 | changes noted in the udders were the result of infam- bs 
— of a —_ in the latter with 600 cubic matory action; while, in some, the morbid growths in 
t only 45 percent. presented physical characters indistinguishable {ro™ me 
fell ventilated, well drained, and well lighted byres | those of tubercular formati . al 
are impossible conditions in a sanit: re i - i te th : the 
aa ~ ary Sense save In ex A considerable proportion of the former presented the . the 
ceptional instances. Even when all that is needful in | form of wasted and functionless glands, or what a [i 
the dairy farmer is | known as “ deaf” quarters inf 
| e mercy of others, whose person: Saas 2 int 
taking account of temperature in INocuLaTIoN or MILK FROM DISEASED Uppens. 
opposed to the salutary influence of ventilation. Then, These experiments were undertaken with the object E diff 
ro to disinfection and cleansing, how few sheds lend determining if, and in what proportion, of the reacting mS 
t —— to the thorough employment of these indis- | cows, milk taken from the diseased udders, was caP® — ; 
nsible operations, and yet in face of all this dairy | of communicating tuberculosis to guinea-pigs by inoct z P 
“ate are recommended in unqualified terms to subject | lation. In 8 of the 27 reacting beasts the dise : i ( 
+ herds to the costly ordeal of testing, separating | udders were “ wasted and functionless,” and afforded 0 4 f 
the diseased from the healthy and restocking with non- | material for experimental purposes. “tn none of = ; : 
fetlner’ rp gem We are not without experience of the | however, were there any outward signs of tubercu 2 I 
course when adopted without due regard | disease. Two of the remaining 19 were sold before 
pte: —_ por = the sheds and their capability of being | opportunity occurred for carrying out the test, leaving T 
sheir oe ti . . eansed in a manner which will insure | available for experiment. tity of t 
Prac om from infection. Having regard to| From the diseased udders of these animals @ be. 
ade <- aan a of large numbers of our byres, it is | of milk was removed, and, while still fresh, 40 oh the te t 
peless to think that this effect can be produced with- | from each cow respectively were inject beneat ing 


out substantial alterations. Indeed, from a full con- 
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The milk remaining from each sample, varying from 
half an ounce to two ounces was mixed with the food 
of the inoculated pigs. ; 

Eight weeks after inoculation 24 of them were des- 
troyed under the influence of chloroform, and the rest 
were killed by the same means during the tenth week. 
A careful post-mortem examination was made of each 
animal immediately after death, with the following 
result : Of the 34 inoculated, 32 were found to be healthy; 
one had an abscess in the liver about the size of a pea, 
and the other had several minute or miliary abscesses in 
the same organ. 

Parts of the diseased glands were microscopically ex- 
amined by Sir George Brown, C.B., and found to be free 
from the organisms of tuberculosis. 

This branch of the inquiry gives prominence to two 
important facts, viz., the large amount of disease affect- 
ing the udders of dairy cattle, and the remarkable free- 
dom of tuberculouscows from udder complications. When 
these results are considered side by side with the alleged 
relation of tuberculous milk to infant mortality, one is dis- 
posed to ask if the time has not arrived when this ques- 
tion should be re-considered, and if the zeal cf health 
reformers ‘has not outrun their experience and judgment. 
That tuberculous milk is a fact and a danger to be dealt 
with goes without saying, but it seems to me that to 
give to it a fictitious importance may be the means of 
diverting attention from some more responsible cause. 
So faras I am aware there are no statistics bearing upon 
the question of infant mortality in relation to infected 
dwellings, and infected parents, and we are quite in 
ignorance as to the proportion of infant life which may 
have been sacrified to these home causes. The possi- 
bility of the food of infants becoming contaminated in a 
germ-laden atmosphere can hardly be said to have 
received the attention it deserves. Sir Richard Thorne 
Thorne, in his Harben Lectures, lays particular stress on 
the dangers which attach to the presence of tubercular 
patients in byres and places concerned with dairy pro- 
duce. In this connection he observes :—“ Knowing as 
we do that the dried sputa from phthisical persons are 
easily mingled with the air, and that aerial infection of 
milk easily takes place, it should be an’ invariable rule 
that no individual suffering from tubercular consump- 
tion should be employed in connection with milch cows, 
with dairy processes, or in the sale of milk, and such 
inspection and control as I have already advised should 

accompanied by periodic examination of dairy em- 
ployees, and certification as to their freedom both from 
tubercular and other infections.” If the danger to milk 
‘contamination by tubercular subjects engaged in cow 
sheds is of such a kind as to require these stringent pre- 
Cautions, how much greater must it be from this cause 
in the crowded dwellings of the sick r, where every 
meal of the infant is exposed to a ie onl germ-laden 
= Without wishing to minimise the evil influence of 
© cow as a possible source of tubercular disease, it is 
He missible to ask if much of the huge mortality among 
inlants now attributed tu her, may not have its origin 
inmilk infection nearer home. 


different bree oo proportion of reacting animals in 


breed. No Reacted rcenta 
Shorthorns 335 119 Pe 55 
Ay rshires 47 37 83 
Jerseys - 2 28 
— 3 3 100 
Brittany 1 0 0 
These 


figures, although indicating a 1 ] 

g a larger prevalence 

be disease in some breeds than in others, must not 
hen - as evidence of a difference of susceptibility 

ing osis. Both and past experience hav- 

n that while the receptivity or disposition to 


contract the disease may for special reasons be greater 
in some individuals than others, there is no perceptible 
difference in the susceptibility of different breeds. The 
disparity of proportion observed in the above table is 
salle a question of contagion in relation to numbers 
and environment than of racial aptitude or resistance to 
infection. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


EASTERN COUNTIES’ 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The autumn meeting of the Society was held on 
Thursday, October 19th, at the Royal Assembly Rooms, 
Yarmouth, where the members first took luncheon, the 
President, Mr. F. W. Wragg, London, occupying the 
chair. The members present were Prof. Pritchard, and 
Messrs. J. E. Kitchen, London ; J. Fraser, St. Albans ; 
E. Margarson, Swaffham ; A. 8. Auger, Saxmundam ; 
©. C. Clarke, Reepham; J. K. Gooch, Holt ; T. E. 
Auger, Wymondham ; J. Cleveland, Bungay ; W. Ship- 
ley, senr., and W. Shipley, junr., Yarmouth; R. C. 
‘Taylor, Colchester ; J. F. Thurston, Fressingfield, and 
the Hon. Sec., F. B. O. Taylor, Weston. ' 

The following members crpseanee their regret at in- 
ability to attend : Professor Hobday, London ; Sir H. 
L. Simpson, Windsor; Veterinary-Captain Larnder, 
Colchester ; and Messrs. J. Simpson, Maidenhead ; J. 
Barr, Acle ; H. L. Roberts, Diss ; H. P. Standley, Wy- 
mondham; G. D. Martin, Witham; C. C. Nesling, 
Framlingham ; W. M. Reeman, Bury St. Edmunds ; 
G. C. Hunting, Stalham; J. D. Overed, Blofield : J. 
Ledeen: 5 Ipswich ; F. M. Wallis, Halstead : P. Turner, 
Ixworth ; A. H. Santy, South Wooton ; P. J. Mullane, 
Bungay ; E. H. Leech, Newmarket ; W. Hurrell, South- 
minster ; R. Howard, Thetford. 


New MEMBERS. 


Mr. J. K. Gooch proposed, and Mr. J. Cleveland 
seconded, the election of Mr. FRANK Tuurston, Fres- 
singfield, asa new member. This was agreed to. 

Mr. E. Margarson copes and Mr. T. E. Auger 
seconded, the election of Mr. HARRY GAMBLE, Downham 
Market. This was also carried. 


Next MEETING. 


Mr. W. SHIPLEY, jun., that the annual 
meeting be held at Norwich. Mr. J. K. Gooch seconded, 
and there being no other proposal was carried. 


CLINICAL CASES. 


Prof. PrrrcHaRD brought for examination two bones 
from the penis of a badger which he said was the nicest 
specimen of green stick fracture healed that he had ever 
seen. Of the two bones shown one was healthy and the 
other had been broken in two places, one in which the 
separation had been completed, and the other where the 
fracture had been partial. They often heard of green 
stick fracture, but did not often have an opportunity of 
examining the fracture afterwards to see how complete 
the process of healing had been. His assistant obtained 
the specimen a few days before. His name was Seldon 
and as he had been in practice for other people in that 

art of the country for some little time, he was no doubt 
sent tothem. The badger was hunted and ran to 
ground. The huntsman anxious to blood the hounds, 
allowed it to be killed, and as he wanted the head took 
the carcase home. In dissecting it, he accidentally dis- 
covered the condition of the bone of the penis. 
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Mr. W. SHIPLEY, punt. in introducing another speci- 
men, said a client of his called him in a day or two ago 
to see a cow which, in his opinion, was suffering from 
traumatic pericarditis. It was killed the day before the 
meeting and that morning he made the post-mortem, 
und found it a very nice specimen. There were two 
gallons of fluid in the pericardial sac. Although on seeing 
the animal first he made up his mind as to what it was 
suffering from he never could hear any sound of the 
fluctuations of the water. When the stomach was 
opened he found two coins, half-pence. There was not 
the slightest sign of swelling either in the dewlap or 
under the throat or jaw. They often found these swel- 
lings and he always took this to be one of the signs of 
interference with the heart’s action. There was immense 
swelling of the heart sac and adhesion in forty places, so 
that he hardly knew where to look for the origin of the 
disease. ‘The paunch was adherent to the diaphragm, 
and after he took it out the diaphragm was adherent to 
the pericardium. But he never found absolute inter- 
ference with the heart action other than jugular pulse, 
which he always found in cows and did not place much 
reliance upon. 

The PresiDENT said he was afraid he must confess his 
ignorance, but he did not know before that the badger 
had a bone in his penis. (Laughter). The case was there- 
fore unique to him. 

Mr A. 8. Auaer said a friend of his had his arm 
broken (humerus) and owing to some imperfection it 
merely adhered upon the outer edge of the lower part to 
the inner edge of the upper part. Just the outer film of 
the bone came in apposition, but the man was as strong 
in that arm as in the other. j 

Prof. PrrTcHARD said he did not know the@individual 
concerned in that case and therefore could not be libel- 
lous, but he should say it was very bad surgery. The 
did not of course know the circumstances under whic 
the surgeon was placed, but in the first instance he 
should have better adjusted the extremities of the bones, 
and brought about more complete and better adjusted 
union. He did not doubt that the man’s arm was as 
useful through the extremities of the bone were not 
brought into proper apposition in the first instance. His, 
however, was a different case. One part, no doubt of 
this badger’s penis was seized either by a dog or another 
badger, and it was broken in two places at the same time. 
In the one case the extremity of the penis was broken 
completely, but the interest to his mind was that the 
upper teers of the bone nearest to the pelvis was only 

artially broken, technically termed green stick fracture. 

This fracture was more frequently met with than people 
imagined, though not in their practice, but it was not so 
easily detected. There was not the crepitation they 
would have where the fracture was complete, but these 
fractures were very easily reduced. They had simply to 
ply 
bend the bone back into its proper position, and it would 
heal very soon, particularly in young animals. He had 
in mind a case where a young fellow of twelve or thir- 
teen fell from his bicycle upon the back of his hand. 
Green stick fracture occurred to both bones of the fore 
arm immediately above the wrist. The surgeon called in 
—they did not know him end he should not mention his 
name-- simply thought there was a sprain, and did not 
detect till subsequently, owing to the swelling, that there 
was a fracture. Now that young man would have a 
crooked arm for the remainder of his life. Therefore if 


no other interest attached to the specimen there was this 


that they must, if they were true to their alma mater and 

their wider teaching, be a little more wide awake to 

fractures where separation was not quite complete, but 

where reduction by the surgeon was very easily brought 

orses’ ribs they could usefu in mi 

had learned that afternoon. 
Mr. W. Surprey, Jun., said that green stick fracture 


had been a source of anxiety to him, and he would like: 


to ask one or two questions. He always found it most 
difficult to treat in limbs of the dog. It was about the 
most difficult matter he had to treat. It was easy 
enough to reduce the fracture, to place the limb in as 
straight a position as possible, but it was an awful 
trouble to keep it so. Casesof what he should call green 
stick fracture in the limbs of puppies he had had great 
trouble with, because he could not put sufficient pressure 
on without injuring the limb. He would sooner have a 
limb completely broken to treat than he would have a 
green stick fracture. He remembered a case of a dog 
that belonged to his mother, a whippet, which years ago 
jumped upon his bed in the early morning. He pushed 
it off and it began to scream. Then he jumped out and 
found the front part of the foot was completely turned 
round. He immediately got it straight | put the limb 
into splints, but it never got well. He had known scores 
of cases of green stick fracture which only required 
pressure to put right, but it was difficult to exert suffi- 
cient pressure upon the bone to keep it straight without 
injuring the tissues and structure of the leg. Could 
Professor Pritchard suggest some treatment of green 
stick fracture which would obviate the extreme pressure 
they were compelled to use, because that pressure really 
excited more harm than it did good. 

Professor PrircHARD said he was surprised to hear 
that there was much difficulty about reducing green stick 
fracture. With regard to splints on puppies’ legs he 
avoided them either in complete fracture or in green 
stick fracture. He used what was called basil, i, 
leather that was dcuble the thickness of washleather, 
with double its resisting power. He cut two slips the 
size of the leg so far as width and length is concerned, s0 
us just to cover the area where he considered the frac- 
ture existed. Upon this he spread a quantity of gutta 
percha and pitch which he heated in a ladle, allowing t 
to cool sufficiently not to burn the dog’s skin. He 4j- 

lied the strips and stitched over that a calico bandage. 

f stitched up properly, there ends the local treatment. 
Some time elapsed before this mixture detached itself, 
and then this bone was healed. This method might 
meet the difticulty Mr. Shipley said he had to contend 
with. 
It did not often happen in young animals, but instead 
of green stick fracture they might meet a case where 0° 
wide separation of bone had taken place, but there had 
been fibrous union, and while they had got rid of the 
bone difficulty the use of the limb was lost, for where 
the fracture existed they had a false joint. In a case ° 
that kind he would give them a remedy. Don’t hesitate 
to use the scalpel. This set up inflammatory acto? 
apply a common bandage and recovery would take place. 
He ‘suggested that with « full estimation of their 
ability, but cases of the kind were sometimes very “™ 
cult to deal with. ‘ ! 

The PRESIDENT said the case was a very interests 
one and had taught them something. He had thous?! 
but his thought could not be proved that the bads, 
without surgery, was equally as well off as the oe 
whom Mr. Auger had spoken with the broken arm, he 
while they were told the man could use it proper ly ¢ J 
had no proof that the badger was in that position 
(Laughter.) 


DELEGATES TO CONFERENCES. 
The PRESIDENT said that Mr. Howard, their deles 


to their Sanitary Congress at Southampton was wbl 

and their Secretary went to the Institute © as 
Health. Perhaps it would be better to have both rey? 

together. Gooch 

Mr. W. Surprey, Jun., proposed, and Mr. J. K. ted at 

seconded a resolution that these reports be prese? 

the next meeting. This was agreed to. 
(To be continued). 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


The 278th ordinary general meeting was held on Fri- 
day, November 3rd, at 6.30 pm. Mr. H. H. Aldred in 
the chair. There were present Professur Hobday (pre- 
sident) Mr. C. E. Rix, M.R.C.V.S., and 37 members. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. E. S. Grutert exhibited a high ringbone, a speci- 
men showing complete ancbylosis of the fetlock joint 
and ossification of the sheaths of the tendons, a urethral 
concretion from a steer, and a portion of a shaft a foot 
long which had entered a pony’s scrotum. 

Mr. J. CHALMERS showed in section the feet of a pony 
which had never been worked, and had suffered from 
laminitis. 

The PRESIDENT, by the courtesy of Mr. P. G. Bond, 
M.R.C.V-.S., of Plymouth, introduced a specimen of 
— cerebralis of the sheep, with an accompanying 

istory. 

Mr. E. 8. Gruuert delivered a very clear and excellent 
essay on “ Hernia of the Horse.” 

Mr. H. E. Wurremore opened the discussion in which 
the following gentlemen took part: Messrs. L. Tyler, 
Chalmers, Sargent, Aldred, Sampson, and Child. 

Hearty votes of thanks to Essayist and Chairman 
brought the proceedings to a close. 

Joun Hoppay, Assist. Sec. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


SHEEP TICKS AND SULPHUR. 


In certain parts of the British Isles, and notably in the 
Border districts, hill sheep are much infested by ticks, 
which are commonly credited with being the primary 
cause of the fatal disease of sheep known as “louping- 
ill” The ingenuity of flockmasters has been taxed to 
the utmost to devise an effective system of preventive 
or remedial treatment, and, as it had been claimed that 
sulphur taken internally by sheep had been found service- 
able in the tropics, it was resolved to give the system a 
trial in this country. Special difficulties, however, pre- 
sent themselves in connection with hill sheep. Such 
stock get no food from the trough, and consequently this 
means of introducing sulphur, or any similar substance, 
into the digestive system is not available Then, again, 
the sheep are scattered thinly over a wide area of 
rma so that the chance of their finding, much less of 
W ing, a briquette of Salt and sulphur, is but small. 
it en - system was tried on a farm on the North Tyne 
of ye ound that the effects of the sulphur administered 
+ he way could not be tested, for the simple reason 
ee e sheep would not eat it. In order, however, to 
ae whether sheep in close confinement would take 
\stactory amount of the “lick ” into their system, 70 
were placed under the direction of Prof. 

wrens e, of Cambridge, in the sheep-house at the 
tna ration farm, of the Northumberland County 
- MeD on October, 20, 1898, were allowed free access 
erg ougall’s sulphur briquettes, with the result that 
red — of 12 weeks the total weight of “lick” 
tit thous consumed amounted to 10°6lb. This quan- 
}> though not large, is considerable, for it means the 


aily consumption b j a 
oF an ounce of the “ ‘See animal of about one-thirtieth 


PR pa Sheep so far made use of were not affected by 


0 information had b i i 
‘ yet been obtained in regard to 
he effect, of sulphur upon these parasites. It occurred 


to Dr. Somerville, however, that although hill sheep 
would not lick the briquettes they might be induced to 
consume a sufficient quantity of sulphur, if this substance 
were mixed with oats, on which the sheep could be 
partially fed. Hill farmers but rarely give their sheep 
“trough food,” holding that such treatment is a 
to good management, but for the purposes of the ex- 
periment it was believed that a farmer of tick-infested 
pas could be found who would allow a portion of 
is stock to be subjected to the treatment indicated. 
The practical application of the prevention of tick- 
attack by mean of sulphur was first taken up in the 
north by Mr. E. G. Wheler, commissioner to his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland. ‘The Northumber- 
land estates comprised many farms in the valley of the 
North Tyne, which are much affected by ticks and loup- 
ing ill, and Mr. Wheler made arrangements with Mr. 
Dagg, the tenant of Gowanburn, near Plashetts, for a 
sufficient number of his Cheviot ewes to be placed under 
treatment. After consultation with Mr. Clement 
Stephenson, the veterinarian, it was resolved to allow 
each sheep one dram of flowers of sulphur per day, 
which was to be mixed with just sufficient oats to in- 
duce the sheep to eat it. Twenty sheep were separated 
from the flock and placed in a large field, and 5lb. of oats 
were given tothese daily. Inthe course of a few days 
the sheep ate the oats freely, and when this stage had 
been reached the grain was damped daily and mixed 
with 20 drams of sulphur. ‘I'he daily allowance of oats 
and sulphur was thus }lb. and one dram respectively, 
and both were greedily eaten by the sheep, not a trace, 
beyond a slight yellow discolouration, being left in the 
trough. The experimental feeding with sulphur began 
on March 17 and continued to May 18, during which 
time each sheep consumed 62 drams of sulphur with- 
out the health of any of the animals being in any way 
impaired. 

As regards the effect of sulphur on the ticks it may be 
said to have been absolutely non-existent. The sheep 
were very carefully inspected on April 4 and April 18, 
and again at the end of the experiment, and on each 
occasion ticks were found in abundance on all the 
animals, Besides the 20 sheep getting sulphur, 20 had 
been dipped with one of the standard compounds in 
general use in the district, while other 20 were left 
entirely untreated. In no case was any difference in the 
number of ticks to be observed, so that the experiment 
has furnished purely negative results. Such result, how- 
ever, are not less useful in their way than those of a 
positive character, and the publication of the details of 
this interesting investigation will appeal in particular to 
sheep-farmers in tick-infested districts who might other- 
wise be inclined to give credence to the stories of the 


eradication of ticks by sulphur, such as have reached us 
from other parts of the world.—7'he Times. 


Cruelty to Animals in Transit 


At Middlewich, the London and North-Western 


Railway Company were fined £5 for cruelty to animals 
by overcrowding them in a truck. The evidence showed 
that Mr. Taylor, butcher, of Winsford, purchased four- 
teen cows in Dublin, directing the Steam Packet 
Company to instruct the railway authorities to place ten 
fat animals in one truck and four heifers in a half-truck. 
The animals arrived all together, packed, a witness suid, 
like sardines ina box. Several were badly injured, three 
being blind and three having to be slaughtered by order 
of the company’s veterinary surgeon. The defence was 
that the animals were not overcrowded, but sustained 
injuries by fighting through inherent vice. 
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THE VETERINARIAN IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


It has often been suggested that veterinary eo 
should take a more active part in local politics. Ques- 
tions of public health and animal life are now so often 
to the fore that it amounts toa gross neglect of duty for 
veterinarians to stand aloof. It is pleasant therefore to 
find a member of our profession offering himself as a 
candidate und basing his claim for election upon such 
matters as Dairy Inspection, Meat Inspection and other 
questions of public health. 

We reproduce Mr. Heatley’s election card, and con- 

ratulate him upon his new-won position of Councillor 

in the Borough of Morpeth. 

We also reprint a note froma local paper showing what 
the public think. Will other practitioners follow suit 
and again “play a strong card ?” 


TO THE ELECTORS 
oF THE BorouGH or MORPETH. 


p AND GENTLEMEN,—-In offering the Rate- 

payers my services, I am actuated solely by the 
motive to assist in establishing a better system of super- 
vision over the meat and milk supply, whereby sound 
food will be guaranteed. 

It is absolutely imperative that proper Slaughterhouses 
be erected, and a Caretaker appointed, whose duty will 
be to enter, in a proper register, the admission of all 
meat, dead or alive, with the necessary particulars regard- 
ing it ; and, further, that scientific inspection of all meat 
becomes compulsory. ; 

I shall advocate that no cows be licensed, ard that no 
dairy shall be registered, until the proper test of Tuber- 
culosis has been applied to these cows by a duly qualified 
Veterinary Surgeon, and a certificate obtained certifying 
that they are free from consumption. 

Workmen’s Dwellings shall receive my warmest sup- 
port, and all matters tending to elevate our social position 
my best encouragement. 

Upon these lines [ stand. If you consider me worthy 
of your en then | shall fearlessly do my duty. 

am, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
G. 8. HEATLEY. 


It appears there is no inspection of the meat offered 
for sale by the butchers of Morpeth. That fact is being 
brought into the clear light of day by the contested muni- 
ewe election now in progress. The slaughterhouses, or 
killing-shops, are nearly as many in number as there are 
butchers ; and there does not seem to be any municipal 
officer whose duty it is to visit these killing-shops, and 
see that the animals slaughtered are free from disease. 
One of the candidates fur the Council, Mr. G. S. Heat- 
ley, M.R.C.V\S., is therefore playing a strong card when 
he puts this subject in the front of his address, and 
treats it as one of the main topics in his speeches. "It is 
something new to find the war against tuberculosis, or 

et that 1s the very field where such a batt 

ought.— Newcastle Leader. an 


At the time of the formal opening of the Edi 
Veterinary Colleges last we vat 
the four veterinary colleges in Great Britain namely 
the two in Edinburgh, the one in Glasgow, and the one 
in London, were suffering very severely from the recent 


years, and also from the stringency of the preliminary 
examination, which was the same as that for the medical 
course, and had all to be taken at one time. A very 
suggestive illustration of the extent to which the veteri- 
nary colleges are suffering from these causes has just 
been furnished, in the case of the Royal (Dick) Veteri- 
nary College, by the publication of the city of Edinburgh 
municipal accounts. When these accounts were laid 
before the Edinburgh Town Council on Tuesday of last 
week, one of the Councillors calléd attention to the fact 
that “there was a sum of £13,000 to the bad under the 
Dick Trust.” To this the City Treasurer replied that he 
did not feel at liberty to discuss matters which were 
under consideration elsewhere at the present moment. 
The Lord Provost, in following up the same line, urged 
that the matter should be left over in the meantime, but 
added that he quite agreed on general princlples that the 
municipality should not undertake the carrying on of 
any business. This significant statement on the part of 
the Lord Provost is all the more notable in view of the 
facts brought out in the city accounts respecting the 
veterinary college connection. From these accounts 
it appears that the sum “to the bad under the Dick 
Trust” now amounts to £13,501 9s. 10d. Last year 
the fees received from students only amounted to 
£1217 4s., while the salaries of the teaching staff at 
the College amounted to £1489 10s. 6d., and besides this 
there was a further sum of £659 2s. 8d. for printing 
and advertising, taxes, repairs, furnishings, etc. It 
certainly cannot be said that the salaries paid to 
the teaching staff at the College err on the side of 
extravagance, for one of the Professors has a salary 
of only £32 Os. 6d., another Professor has a salaly 
of £5210s., and even the Principal has a salary of 
only £350. The College authorities also carry ona forge 
at the College, and another in Leith, and at the College 
forge last year the drawings only amounted to £157 
3s. 3d., while the expenditure was £200 14s. 2d. ; while 
at the Leith forge the drawings amounted to £58 
16s. 9d., and the expenditure amounted to £543 1Is. 7d. 
Why the Clyde Street forge should have left an adverse 
balance of £43 odds, while the Leith forge left a credit 
balance of £44 odds, is somewhat of a mystery, but, any- 
way, the result of carrying on these two forges last year 
was a net profit of only 15s. 3d. The “deficiency a 
close of year” is shown in the accounts as_ bulking Up 
to £939 19s. 11d., and, as above nuted, the “net capital 
deficiency at close of year,” or, in other words, the tota 
indebtedness of the College to the city, is £13,501 9s. 10d. 
In view of these facts, it is not at all surprising that the 
ratepayers of Edinburgh should be getting restive at 00D 
tinually advancing loans to a Veterinary College whic 
is regularly showing an unpleasantly large deficit, an 
that the Council should have come to be of opinion that 
“the municipality should not undertake the carrying °° 
of any business.” In plainer terms, the Council . 
hinting in no uncertain way that they will wind up M% 
Dick Trust, so that “the Dick” will then be number "i 
among the “things that were.”—The North Britt 
Agriculturist. 


YEW TREE POISONING. 


To the Editor of The Times. 
have ap 


Sir,—The extremely interesting letters that “atd) 
peared in The Times about the yew (taxus baconil 
poisoning may be of great practical use 10 Lacan 
gardeners and others from planting this handsome *”- 
when laying out grounds, especially when connec 
schools and institutions where children congres™ ie yew 
_ Although the poisonous principle contained 
is at present unknown, there are numerous nomad 


change of lengtheuing the qualifying course to four 
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beings, from eating the leaves and berries of this tree. 
It acts as a cerebro-spinal poison rather than an irritant 
poison. The most prominent symptoms are convulsions 
and coma. 

There are only two coniferous trees that grow in 
England that are poisonous, the yew and the savin. I 
believe, as a rule, animals carefully avoid eating from 
them, having a mysterious intuition of their deadly 
mature. In Herne Churchyard there are some very 
ancient yew trees, and here sheep and cattle are often 
turned out to graze, but I have never heard of any re- 
sulting evil effect. Ihave also noticed that in some of 
these trees birds frequently nest and rear their progeny ; 
but the yew may not be poisonous to birds, as there is a 
peculiar natural fact that what may be poisonous to one 
species of animal may be innocuous to another. Thus 
parsley is a deadly poison to parrots; the rabbit, again, 
can live and flourish when fed wholly on the deadly 
nightshade (atropa belladonna) : the horse can be given 
arsenic and nitre far out of all proportion as to what one 
would think the dose should be when comparing his size 
with that of man.—Your obedient servant, 

ALFRED Raw.tines, L.R.C.P.Lond. 
Yew Tree House, Herne Street, near Canterbury. 


To the Editor of The Times. 


Sir,—The fact that thrushes can feed unharmed upon 
yewberries is not sufficient proof that the fruit as a 
whole is non-poisonous. The pulp is admitted to be 
harmless, and the highly dangerous seeds are probably 

sed in an undigested state by birds. When Darwin, 
in the “Origin of Species,” discussed the dispersal of 
plants, he stated that “ hard seeds of fruit pass uninjured 
through the digestive organs even of a turkey ”—7.e., so 
far undigested as to be capable of germination. 

The fondness displayed by animals for the leaves of 
‘suspicious plants is curious. I remember the roedeer 
trespassing on summer mornings in an old Scotch garden 
to steal ivy, which they cropped as far as they could 
reach up the wall; anda keeper said that the stags in 
Braemar Forest came at night in winter for ivy growing 
on the walls of a lodge. 

T have seen a tame rabbit eat leaves, both dry and 
green, of Cuba-laurel with impunity ; but I question 
whether animals are a completely safe guide in the 
matter of poisonous plants. 

Certainly as regards swallowing entire yewberries the 
example of the thrushes mentioned by your correspon- 
dent may be very mischievous. Children usually reject 
the bitter seeds ; but there are enough of wholesome 
fruits without meddling with the yewberries at all.—I 
am, sir, yours obediently, 

H. B. P. 


London, Nov. 4. 


PIGEON CANKER. 


A meeting of the Pathological Society of Lond 
y of London was 
on . the laboratory of the Jenner Institute of Preven- 
I ¢ Medicine, by the invitation of the Council of the 
nstitute, on Nov. 7th, Mr. Watson-Cheyne, President, 
ing in the chair. 
Po ALLEN Macrapyen and Dr. R.'T. HEwLErr made 
wunication upon a Diphtheria-like Organism found 
—— illustrated by lantern slides and microscopic 
2 a A swabbing was sent in the usual way to 
hon enner Institute of Preventive Medicine by Dr. 
roa y Rickmansworth to be examined for the 
stated 4 of diphtheria bacillus. The report sent to him 
Dr. Sh at the Klebs-Léffler bacillus had been found. 
Hew] a then informed Dr. Macfadyen and Dr. 
rewiett that the swabbing had been taken from a 


“pigeon canker.” This interesting fact led them to 
follow the matter up. For this purpose they obtained a 
number of diseased birds, two of which were shown. The 
disease appeared in two forms, either attacking the 
scalp or the throat and fauces. It might attack the eye- 
lids, the appearance being that of a warty growth of 
about the size of a pea, which might increase increase in 
size and close the eve. There was no evidence of the 
eye itself being affected. -The growth might drop off, 
leaving the subjacent tissues quite healthy. It was a 
strictly local disease. In the throat the disease usually 
attacked the maxilla and might become as large as 
a small nut, presenting in appearance a yellowish, 
dry, and caseous mass. On the palate a membrane 
might appear and was very adherent. In all these 
phases of the disease the diphtheria-like organism was 
found in large numbers and usually mixed with 
cocci. The bacilli presented the Klebs-Léffler appear- 
ance as regards size, parallel arrangement and polar 
staining. The bacilli were non-motile and stained by 
the Gram method. Apparently two strains were obtained, 
No. 1 giving adry and adherent growth on serum like 
the xerosis bacillus and also a pellicle on broth like the 
Parkes diphtheria bacillus, and No. 2 more closely resem- 
bling in growth, etc., the diphtheria bacillus as usuall 
met with. The first strain was obtained from the sca 
and gave a feeble indol reaction ; the second was ob- 
tained from the throat and gave a good indol reaction. 
Both strains produced acid in fiuid cultures, like the 
diphtheria bacillus. Cultures and microscopic specimens 
were exhibited showing the similarities between these 
organisms and the Klebs-Léffler bacillus. The organ- 
isms were stained by Neisser’s method. The disease 
could be inoculated directly from pigeon to pigeon, but 
all attempts had hitherto failed to reproduce the disease 
in pigeons with pure cultures. With guinea-pigs and 
mice solid and fiuid cultures had given n2gative results 
as regards infection or intoxication. Dr. Macfadyen 
and Dr. Hewlett then proceeded to examine the throats 
of healthy pigeons and in every case they found the 
“throat ” strain of the same organism—-.e., the one most 
closely resembling the Klebs-Léffler bacillus. They 
wished to reserve any discussion of the pathology and 
etiology of the disease for afuture communication. The 
point they wished specially to bring before the society 
on that occasion was the interesting fact that in the 
throats of pigeons, both diseased and healthy, there was 
to be found an organism which might be, and had been, 
mistaken for the Klebs-Léffler bacillus, and which re- 
sembled it in its morphological, cultural, and staining 
peculiarities—-in everything, in short, save in its patho- 
genic and toxic properties.—-7'he Lancet. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Veterinary-Lieutenant Drage, of the Horse Guards, 
who has been attached to the 13th Hussars, embarking 
on Friday and Saturday, has been directed to rejoin for 
service with the composite regiment. 


Vet.-Major Fred. Smith leaves with the 13th Hussars 
for South Africa, on 10th inst. 


A NEW BOOK. 


We are asked to insert the following “literary note ” 
and we do so with a feeling of shame at being ignorant 
of the original work. 

“ A new edition will shortly be published of Brown’s 
Farrier, thoroughly revised and in a large part re-written 
sv as to embody all the most up-to-date facts and 
methods of Prevention and treatment known to veteri- 


Pigeon’s throat suffering from a disease known as 


nary scientists.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
- MEAT INSPECTION. 
ir, 


I enclose a cutting I obtained from last week’s Meat 
Trades Jounal. It is an advertisement by the Borough 
of Southport who have just recognised the importance 
of having an “ eaperienced meat and food inspector ” with 
an “accurate knowledge” of facts which we believe can 
only. be possessed by a fully qualified veterinary surgeon. 
They offer this experienced man the munificient wages of 
£2 per week. If it is possible for them to obtain a man 
with all the necessary qualifications it is small wonder 
that they do not offer an M.R.C.V.S. a reasonable salary 
to undertake the duties. Probably they will find some 
bricklayer or plumber quite competent for the position. 
Ishould like to know what you think of it—Yours 


truly, 
A Youne M.R.C.VS. 


BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEAT AND FOOD 
INSPECTOR. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the Council are pre™ 
prepared to receive applications from persons be 
tween the age of 25 and 40 for the appointment of Meat 
and Food Inspector for the Borough. 

The wages will be £2 per week. j 

The person appvinted will be required to dqvote the 
whole of his time to the duties of his office, and to act 
under the instructions of the Medical Officer of Health. 

Applicants must have a thorough knowledge of the law 
and practice of Meat and Food Inspection, and be accus- 
tomed to the inspection of fish, fruit, vegetables, pro- 
visions, and all other articles intended for the food of 
man ; an accurate knowledge from experience of the 
signs of health and disease in animals destined for food, 
both when alive and after slaughter, the appearance and 
character of fresh meat, the organs, fat and blood, and 
the conditions rendering them, or preparations from 
them, fit or unfit for human food. 

Applications endorsed ‘‘ Meat and Food Inspector,” 
and enclosing copies of three recent testimonials, which 
will not be returned, must be delivered to me on or before 
Saturday, the 11th of November next. 

By 
Town Hall, Southport. 


‘ YEW TREE POISONING. 
1r, 


I am much surprised on reading your extrac 
The Times, why there should be on Na cloudy aie 
tion of the poisonous action of yew tree when eaten by 
the cow and the horse. Iam quite sure that most veter- 
inary surgeons know as well as I do, to our regret, the 
fatal nature of cases of yew tree poisoning, and the little 
we can do successfully in treating them. But in touch 
with the subject I crave your indulgence in reporting the 
cases | across, 
ew years ago the late Lord Caledon en 

steward, who evidently knew little about the habit 
cattle. Finding breaks in the fences of the fields they 
grazed in, he lopped off green branches of the yew tree 
with which to stop the gaps. Next day found many of 
them dead in the field and others ailing. When I was 
sent for the herd had been brought into the yard and put 


in sheds, and notwithstanding treatment and antidotes 
approved of by the remem some 30 of them died by 
the yew tree and pole-axe. But what strongly impressed 
me was that if timely applied there was, and I may sa 
is, a possible remedy in the case of cattle, which I thin 
will forcibly strike the reader from the following obser- 
vation. 

A large proportion of tne cattle, on first inspection, 
appeared in good health, but as soon as they began to 
rest and chew the cud in a short'time they were dead. 
In all cases were found a large quantity of green yew 
tree leaves in the rumen, but not till they were, or por- 
tion of them, masticated did the fatal action set in. | 
think if the rumen had been emptied from the outside a 
large percentage might have recovered. I may mention 
that in the same demesne a number of deer died from 
eating the yew tree. 

As to the horse, my experience is limited to a donkey 
of my own, which got into the orchard, where it was 
seen to plug itself, and changing its diversion to chop a 

reen twig of yew tree, return to the grass plot, eat 
Seale for a short time, then throw itself down, roll and 
die off. On post-mortem dissection found yew tree 
leaves in stomach and all the tissues healthy. 

J. Morr, M.R.C.V.S. 

Marine House, Armagh, 

7th November. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKS. V.M.A. 


Dear Sir, 

In the report of the proceedings of the South Durham 
and North Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association 
(page 241) I am reported as having said “He was glad 
to find the Professor combatting Professor M’Fadyean’s 
remarks at Plymouth, that the milk from tuberculous 
cows was not dangerous to the public health, and was 
surprised that such a statement should have been made. 
I never mentioned Professor M’Fadyean’s name, and 
attributed to him no such statement as the above. | 

Again, I am reported to have said, “He had tried 
Schmidt’s treatment.” It should be : “ He had not tried 


Schmidt’s treatment,” etc.—Yours faithfully, 
G. R. DupGEoy. 


LINCOLNSHIRE V.M.A.—_LUMINOUS RADIANT 
HEAT. 
Sir, 

Will you kindly put a note in next Saturday's Record 
to the effect that the apparatus that I read the paper 0 
at the last Lincolnshire meeting was supplied to me, a0 
constructed under the patents of the Veterinary Radiant 
Heat Company. I think I ought to have mentioned tt 
in my paper, and then [ should not have had to reply to 


so many applications.—Kindly oblige me, yours truly, 
y app y HARTLEY. 


Lincoln, Nov. 8th. 
[Enquiries should be addressed 
M. Sr. B. PricHarD, 
The Veterinary Radiant Heat Company, 
1 & 2, Chiswell Street, 


London, E.C.]} 
Communications. Books, anD PAPERS RECEIVED 
Galeotti, Messrs. G. R. Dudgeon, G. E. Nash, ©. - ‘Moir, 


W. H. Dalrymple, G H. Wooldridge, John Grant, 
G. Mayall, Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. lation 

Immunization against Texas Fever by Blood Inoctt The 
(Bulletin No. 57), Agricultural Journal (Cape), 


Morpeth Herald. 
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